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attempts was the question that of "the right of genius to suprem- 
acy " ? There is circumstantial evidence that the author intended 
by this phrase some allusion to the Burr conspiracy ; but the connec- 
tion is not so well established as to preclude debate. Whatever the 
solution of the problem, we have the author's assurance that in all 
the attempts the outcome was "favorable to the republic" (p. 412). 
Yet this leaves it in doubt as to whether "the right of genius to 
supremacy " was or was not established. The book closes with a 
survey of some of the social questions of the day, in which the author 
manifests a fairly sound but somewhat confused conservatism. There 
will appear to many readers a sort of anti-climax in his final query : 
"Will another Jefferson arise for 1900 ?" 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

Nominations for Elective Office in the United States. By Fred- 
erick W. Dallinger, A.M. (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. 
IV.) New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — xiv, 290 pp. 

Senator Dallinger has in the book before us made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of American political science. Most writers 
on the subject which he treats have devoted their attention almost 
exclusively to the institutions of the formal governmental system, for- 
getting that our actual political system gets its tone as much from its 
party organization as from the constitution and laws which are framed 
for its outward regulation. Senator Dallinger's book, which is a 
history of the growth of party methods for nominating candidates, as 
well as a description of present party arrangements, is, therefore, a 
welcome supplement to the usual treatises on American government. 
It is particularly welcome at a time when the public are awaking to 
a realization of the fact that their supposedly democratic system of 
government is being rapidly changed, as a result of the changes that 
have been made during recent years in methods of party management. 

Mr. Dallinger's work is divided into four parts : the first deals 
with the history of the subject ; the second describes present meth- 
ods; the third attempts to point out the defects of these methods; 
while the fourth considers, one after the other, the various remedies 
which have been proposed. All that is said on these points is marked 
by absolute impartiality and great moderation. The writer's attitude 
is that of the student of political phenomena, rather than that of the 
reformer of political abuses. While such an attitude is of great ad- 
vantage to him in his treatment of the first two parts of his subject, 
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it is somewhat of a handicap when he begins his treatment of the 
evils of the present system of nominations, and appears to be a dis- 
tinct hindrance to him when he comes to discuss the remedies. His 
readers will be apt to lay the book down with the feeling that, while 
they know much more about the subject than they did when they 
began reading it, they have no very clear idea as to what should be 
done to improve the nominating system. 

While, thus, Senator Dallinger does not propose any remedy, as in 
his opinion calculated to secure the nominations of persons who are 
really the deliberate choice of a majority of the party, he does think 
something can be done by the adoption of proper party rules, pro- 
vided honest and energetic men " be chosen to positions upon the 
party committees whose duty it is to carry out the rules." This is 
the method of reform he seems to prefer, although he admits that 
such a method is ineffective where the voters are ignorant or 
where the machine has already got its grip on the party organization. 
Here he thinks resort must be had to " the strong arm of the law " ; 
and he instances the Massachusetts Caucus Act as a law which has 
done much in improving the conditions of parties in that state. 
Finally, he thinks much good has been accomplished outside of the 
party through citizens' associations. His conclusions are : 

Looking at the matter calmly, in the light of history, there is no occasion 
for despair, no room for political pessimism. As in every other walk of 
life, there is work to be done and plenty of it. Three reforms are urgently 
needed : a diminution in the number of elective offices ; the absolute sepa- 
ration of state and national politics from local affairs ; and, above all, the 
eradication of the spoils system in the public service and the consequent 
destruction of the class of professional politicians. These reforms, com- 
bined with the establishment of wise party rules and honestly enforced 
statute laws, will do much to make our present system of nomination work 
satisfactorily where now it seems to fail. In order, however, to attain any 
lasting success, there must be, in addition, a thorough arousing of public 
interest by education and intelligent organization. Thus only will bad 
nominations and the tacit consent of the voters to the selection of unworthy 
candidates be finally and permanently removed. 

It is questionable whether such a conclusion will approve itself to 
the minds of many interested in nomination reform. There are many 
who think that the day when national and state politics shall be ab- 
solutely separated from local affairs is not likely to dawn. There are 
many more who believe that the interest of the voter can be aroused 
only by giving him an opportunity to participate in the councils of 
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his party. But, whatever they may think of the methods of reform 
proposed by Senator Dallinger, they cannot fail to be grateful for the 
historical and descriptive work which he has done; for it must be a 
great aid to them in their attempts at reform. 

The appendixes contain a bibliography, forms of ballots and other 
party documents, and the text of the Massachusetts Caucus Acts. 

F. J. Goodnow. 

Constitutional Studies. By James Schouler, LL.D. New 

York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897. — xii, 332 pp. 
This Country of Ours. By Benjamin Harrison, Ex-President 

of the United States. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1897. 

— xxiv, 360 pp. 

These two little books treat, from somewhat different points of 
view, the same general subject — namely, the constitutional law and 
practice of the United States. Their analysis of the constitutional 
law of the nation is substantially the same, though it must be said 
that Mr. Schouler is a little more national, both in principle and con- 
clusion, than General Harrison. The first-named author is, there- 
fore, as it seems to me, a little sounder, a little truer to a correct 
understanding of our history and a little more harmonious with pres- 
ent conditions and relations. In both cases, however, the analysis 
is elementary, and is apparently intended for the popular understand- 
ing. This needs no comment as to General Harrison's book, which 
professes to be only an enlarged revision of a series of popular 
papers printed first in the Ladies' 1 Home Journal. On the other hand, 
Mr. Schouler's book is a course of lectures delivered before univer- 
sity students of jurisprudence. To me it seems rather too elementary 
for such a purpose, and to be better fitted for college students and 
general readers. The main purpose of Mr. Schouler's book is ana- 
lytical, while the main purpose of General Harrison's book is practi- 
cal. The former work is more valuable in that part which relates to 
the organic law of the commonwealths — a topic upon which General 
Harrison scarcely touches. On the other hand, General Harrison's 
book is extremely instructive in the description of the working of the 
general government. This is its chief merit : upon this topic it is 
not simply a popular study, but a work which can be used with great 
profit by the most scientific students of our public law. 

John W. Burgess. 



